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CHAPTER  I 


Adventure 

I 

HAVE  you  heard  the  story  of  the  zig-zag  path  down 
the  face  of  the  cliff  at  Martinhoe  ?  One  summer 
afternoon,  in  the  year  1871,  some  men  were 
working  on  the  face  of  the  steep  cliff,  cutting  a  path 
which  was  to  reach  the  caves  below.  It  was  difficult 
and  dangerous  work.  Three  hundred  feet  below  them 
the  sea  swirled  and  boiled  among  the  sharp-toothed 
rocks,  and  now  and  then  a  slip  of  one  of  the  workers 
sent  a  shower  of  stones  hurling  past  the  screaming 
gulls  into  the  water.  After  two  or  three  narrow  escapes 
most  of  the  workmen  gave  up  the  task  as  hopeless  and 
returned  with  the  onlookers  to  the  village. 

Only  an  old  man  and  two  young  students,  James 
Hannington  and  his  friend  George  Scriven,  were  left. 
Patiently  they  worked,  and  the  path  zig-zagged  slowly 
down  until  at  last  it  was  nearly  accomplished.  Only 
one  difficult  bit  remained  to  be  negotiated.  “  Hold 
on,”  exclaimed  Hannington,  “  until  I  come  back,  I  am 
going  to  climb  down  a  bit  farther  and  see  where  we 
can  next  take  the  path  to.”  Cautiously  he  lowered 
himself  from  point  to  point,  now  trying  to  get  a  secure 
grip  on  the  slippery  rock,  now  with  one  leg  swinging 
over  space  as  he  felt  for  the  next  ledge. 

Suddenly  he  heard  the  blow  of  the  old  man’s  pick, 
and  had  only  just  time  to  dodge  as  a  great  boulder 
and  a  volley  of  stones  flew  by,  close  enough  for  him 
to  feel  the  rush  of  air  in  his  face.  With  a  shout  of 
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warning  he  scrambled  up  again,  pale  with  excitement 
at  his  narrow  escape.  “  I  don’t  like  the  look  of  that 
old  roguey  place  where  you  have  been  climbing,”  said 
the  old  man.  “  Nor  do  I,”  thought  Hannington  with 
a  smile,  “  when  you  are  working  above.” 

“  It  can’t  be  done,”  said  the  old  man  at  last,  “  I’m 
going  back  to  tell  ’em  I’m  beat.”  The  two  young 
fellows  were  alone.  “  We’ll  do  it,  George,”  said 
Hannington,  “  if  the  whole  cliff  comes  down  about 
our  ears.”  With  the  aid  of  a  rope  the  “  old  roguey 
place  ”  was  conquered,  and  a  few  days  later  the  two 
adventurers  triumphantly  led  a  wondering  party  down 
to  explore  the  caves. 

Fifteen  years  after  this  adventure,  a  tall,  bearded 
man  stood  on  a  hill,  looking  across  the  Nile,  where  it 
leaves  the  great  waters  of  the  Victoria  Nyanza.  Across 
the  river,  a  few  miles  away,  was  Uganda,  the  goal  of 
his  endeavour.  James  Hannington  was  now  Bishop  in 
Eastern  Equatorial  Africa.  He  had  come  from  the 
coast — a  500  mile  march— accompanied  only  by  native 
porters  and  an  African  clergyman,  and  had  crossed  that 
high  and  healthy  country  through  the  territory  of  the 
fierce,  warlike  people,  the  Masai.  He  had  borne  countless 
privations  and  faced  great  dangers  in  the  sure  confidence 
that  “  if  this  is  God’s  time  for  opening  up  the  road,  we 
shall  open  it  up .” 

As  he  stood  there,  not  dreaming  of  failure, 
“  Come  Bwana,”  came  the  soft  voice  of  a  Musoga 
warrior,  “  from  yonder  spot  thou  canst  see  even 
farther.”  Hannington  turned  to  follow  the  speaker, 
and,  without  noticing  it,  left  his  men  behind.  Suddenly 
twenty  fierce  warriors  fell  upon  him  and  threw  him 
down.  There  was  a  terrible  struggle  until  at  last 
they  reached  the  village  and  thrust  him  into  a  hut. 

Eight  days  passed  during  which  he  was  kept  a  close- 
guarded  prisoner,  his  face  drawn  and  his  eyes  sunken 
with  sleeplessness,  and  his  body  racked  with  fever. 
Suddenly  he 'was  told  that  he  was  to  be  taken  back 
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to  his  men.  With  the  courage  of  hope  reborn  he 
staggered  through  the  forest  for  two  hours.  At  last 
they  reached  a  clearing.  In  the  dazzling  sunlight  the 
Bishop  saw  his  men,  naked  and  bound,  and  guarded 
by  warriors.  In  an  instant  the  truth  dawned  upon 
him.  This  was  the  end  of  his  adventure.  He  and 
his  men  had  been  brought  there  to  die. 

Hannington  drew  himself  up.  “  Tell  your  king,” 
he  said,  “  that  I  am  dying  for  the  people  of  Uganda, 
and  that  I  have  bought  the  road  to  Uganda  with  my 
life.”  He  knelt  down,  and  at  the  same  moment  a 
gun  was  fired.  There  was  a  shout,  and  a  flash  of  many 
spears  in  the  sunlight.  The  Bishop  fell  forward  dead 
among  his  dead  and  dying  men. 


II 

The  greatest  adventure  that  this  world  has  ever 
seen  was  made  by  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God.  He, 
Who  made  man,  knew  what  was  in  man.  He  knew 
what  life  meant  to  Him  :  but  it  was  a  new  experience 
to  share  that  life  with  man,  to  be  born  as  a  little  help¬ 
less  baby;  to  feel  pain,  hunger,  thirst,  and  weariness  ; 
to  live  under  conditions  of  poverty  and  want  ;  to  be 
tempted  in  all  points  like  as  we  are,  yet  without  sin  ; 
to  feel  joy  and  sorrow,  love  and  indignation. 

He  made  this  venture,  sure  that  in  doing  so  He  was 
doing  His  Father’s  will.  “I  am  come,  not  to  do  Mine 
own  will,  but  the  will  of  Him  that  sent  Me,”  He  said. 
From  His  earliest  boyhood  this  idea  was  always  before 
Him.  When  Mary  and  Joseph  asked  Him  why  He 
had  stayed  behind  in  the  temple,  when  He  went  up 
with  them  for  the  first  time  to  the  Feast  of  the  Passover 
at  12  years  of  age,  He  replied  :  “  How  is  it  that  ye 

sought  Me  ?  Wist  ye  not  that  I  must  be  about  My 
Father’s  business  ?  ” 

Faith  in  His  Father’s  will  was  accompanied  by  faith 
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in  man.  Jesus  Christ  believed  that  whatever  might 
appear  to  the  contrary,  there  was  that  in  man  which 
would  respond  to  the  divine  appeal.  “  I,  if  I  be  lifted 
up,  will  draw  all  men  unto  Myself.” 

Ill 

A  recent  writer  has  pointed  out  that  there  are  three 
ways  in  which  a  Christian  is  marked  off  from  others  : 
(i)  He  is  one  who  makes  ventures ;  (2)  he  possesses  a 
tranquil  spirit  ;  and  (3)  he  is  persistent.  In  one  sense 
life  is  a  venture  to  every  one.  No  one  knows  what  a 
day  may  bring  forth.  Life  is  indeed  “  a  walking  by 
faith  and  not  by  sight  ”  ;  but  a  Christian  is  one  who 
makes  the  venture,  staking  all  upon  Jesus  Christ  as 
his  leader,  Lord,  and  Saviour.  In  Browning’s  words 
he  is 

One  who  never  tumedhis  backbutmarchedbreastforward, 
Never  doubted  clouds  would  break, 

Never  dreamed,  though  right  were  worsted,  wrong  would  triumph. 
Held  we  fall  to  rise,  are  baffled  to  fight  better, 

Sleep  to  wake. 

Jesus  Christ  called  men  and  women  to  make  this 
great  adventure.  “  Come  ye  after  Me  !  ”  To  some 
it  meant  leaving  father  and  mother,  wife  and  children, 
brethren  and  sisters,  and  all  that  they  had.  To  others 
it  meant  returning  to  their  homes  and  declaring  how 
great  things  God  had  done  for  them.  Some  like  Peter, 
James,  John,  and  Andrew  made  the  great  adventure. 
Others,  like  the  rich  young  ruler,  made  the  great  refusal. 

You  have  heard  the  call  to  “  follow  the  Christ,  the 
King,”  and  you  are  making  the  venture.  Will  it  mean 
that  you  will  hear  the  call  of  the  pagan  peoples  of 
Africa,  like  Mary  Slessor,  the  Scottish  factory  girl ; 
or  that  you  will  hear  the  appeal  of  heathen  and 
Mohammedan  darkness  like  Douglas  Thornton,  George 
Pilkington,  and  many  another  English  schoolboy  ;  or 
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that  you  will  feel  constrained  by  the  love  of  Christ  to 
carry  the  glorious  news  of  His  Gospel  to  lands  where 
His  name  has  never  been  heard,  like  that  intrepid 
Canadian  woman  Dr.  Susie  Rijnhart  :  or  that  the  cry 
of  the  masses  for  light  in  India  and  Africa  to-day  will 
come  to  you  as  it  came  to  the  Northampton  shoemaker > 
William  Carey,  long  ago  ? 

Will  it  mean  that  as  sailor  or  settler  you  will  hear 
God’s  call  to  be  “  gentle  to  those  who  are  weak  or 
poor,  but  very  stern  to  strong  men  who  crush  down 
others,”  and,  like  St.  Louis  of  France,  to  “do  no  deed 
that  would  make  good  heroes  ashamed  of  you,  to 
be  brave,  sometimes  madly  brave,  to  be  pure  and  strong,, 
to  laugh  and  revel  in  good  stories,  to  be  a  very  perfect 
knight  ?  ” 

Or  will  it  mean  that  you  will  be  called  to  bear  your 
witness  in  that  most  difficult  place  of  all,  where  you 
are,  at  home,  in  factory,  or  workshop  ?  To  ride 
abroad  redressing  human  wrongs,”  has  all  the  glamour 
of  a  great  adventure.  But  to  strike  a  blow  for  truth 
and  right,  and  to  keep  lifted  high  the  colours  of  the 
King  of  kings  in  your  own  immediate  circle,  where 
you  know  the  others  and  they  know  you, — that  needs 
real  grit.  All  the  more  because  if  you  do  that  you 
may  easily  find  yourself  alone. 

The  Tord  wants  reapers  ;  oh,  mount  up, 

Before  night  comes,  and  says  “Too  late.” 

Stay  not  for  taking  scrip  or  cup, 

The  Master  hungers  while  ye  wait. 


Lowell » 


CHAPTER  II 


Heroism 

I 

SIXTY  years  ago  a  fresh-coloured,  bright-eyed 
girl,  with  black  hair  in  short  ringlets,  yet  very 
small  for  her  years — she  was  fourteen — slender 
and  not  at  all  strong,  asked  the  superintendent  of  a 
mission  school  in  a  slum  in  Dundee  if  he  would  accept 
her  as  a  teacher.  He  welcomed  her,  but  could  not  help 
thinking  that  she  looked  far  from  being  able  to  cope 
with  the  work. 

She  soon  found  out  the  difficulties.  The  big  boys 
and  girls  who  filled  the  streets  every  evening,  with  no 
place  to  go  to,  and  nothing  to  do  but  to  lounge  about, 
swear,  and  fight,  were  annoyed  at  the  opening  of  the 
mission  school,  and  expressed  their  disgust  at  inter¬ 
ference  by  waiting  for  the  teachers,  flinging  stones, 
hustling  them,  calling  out  rude  names,  and  generally 
making  themselves  objectionable.  Mary  Slessor  was 
terribly  nervous.  She  quaked  in  her  shoes  as  she 
approached  the  narrow  street  in  which  the  school  was 
held  ;  but  she  would  not  show  her  terror,  and  walked 
briskly  with  a  smiling  face. 

One  night  some  roughs  determined  to  stop  her 
altogether.  They  clustered  round  her,  pushing  and 
threatening  her.  Then  one  called  out:  “We’ll  do 
for  you  if  you  don’t  leave  us  alone.”  She  breathed  a 
prayer  for  help  and  said  quietly :  “I  will  not  give  up. 
You  can  do  what  you  like.”  “  Here  goes,  then,” 
shouted  the  leader,  a  big  hulking  lad.  He  began  to 
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swing  round  her  head  a  piece  of  cord  to  which  was 
tied  a  lump  of  lead.  The  girl  stood  perfectly  still  and 
calm.  Nearer  and  nearer  the  lead  came  until  it  nearly 
touched  her  brow,  and  every  moment  she  expected  a 
terrible  blow  that  would  fell  her  to  the  ground.  Sud¬ 
denly  the  boy  flung  away  the  weapon  which  fell  with  a 
thud  to  the  ground.  “  She’s  game  boys,”  he  said. 
The  tormentor,  followed  by  the  whole  gang,  who  had 
been  waiting  to  see  her  utter  defeat,  turned  round,  and 
with  Mary  entered  the  little  mission  room.  Not  only 
did  they  come  that  night,  they  joined  the  class  and 
stayed,  many  of  them  growing  up  to  be  fine,  true,  and 
useful  men,  devoted  to  their  teacher  and  the  mission. 

Twenty  years  later  Mary  Slessor,  now  grown  to  be  a 
woman,  had  become  a  pioneer  missionary  in  darkest 
Africa.  Alone  she  had  ventured  into  the  unknown 
bush  among  the  wild  people  of  Okoyong.  There  she 
had  spent  many  years,  and  had  become  known  as  “the 
Great -White-Ma-who-lived-alone.  ’  ’ 

One  day  a  secret  message  came  to  her  that  in  some 
villages  far  away  the  warriors  were  arming  and  holding 
councils  of  war.  Although  weak  in  health  at  the  time, 
“  I  must  go  and  stop  it,”  she  declared.  Her  black 
friends  tried  to  check  her.  A  neighbouring  chief  who 
was  asked  to  supply  her  with  a  man  to  accompany  her, 
beating  a  drum  so  that  all  who  heard  it  might  know 
that  a  protected  person  was  travelling  who  was  not  to 
be  harmed,  refused  to  give  this  protection.  “  They 
will  not  listen  to  what  a  woman  says,”  was  his  reply. 
Mary  Slessor  was  on  her  mettle.  “  When  you  think 
of  the  woman’s  power,”  she  said  to  the  surly  chief, 
“  you  forget  the  power  of  the  woman’s  God.  I  shall 
go  on.” 

To  the  amazement  of  the  savages  she  went  on  in 
the  darkness  into  a  forest  where  ferocious  leopards 
abounded  ready  to  spring  out  upon  her,  and  where 
men  were  drinking  themselves  into  a  fury  of  war. 
Weak,  tired,  and  breathless,  at  last  she  reached  the 
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warriors  feverishly  making  ready  to  fight,  a  hundred 
yards  distant  from  the  enemy’s  village.  She  went  up 
to  them  and  spoke  sternly.  “  Behave  like  men,”  she 
said,  “  not  like  fools.  Do  not  yell  and  shout,  hold 
your  peace.  I  am  going  into  the  village  there.”  She 
pointed  to  the  enemy.  Then  she  walked  forward. 

Ahead  of  her  stood  the  unbroken  ranks  of  dark 
warriors  like  a  solid  wall.  She  hailed  them  as  she 
walked  forward.  There  was  an  ominous  silence.  She 
laughed.  “  How  perfect  your  manners  are !  ”  she 
exclaimed.  At  that  moment,  to  her  amazement,  an 
old  chief  stepped  out  towards  her,  and  knelt  down  at 
her  feet.  He  owned  that  they  were  in  the  wrong, 
and  asked  her  to  speak  with  the  attackers  to  bring 
them  to  peace.  To  her  joy  she  saw  that  he  was  the 
very  chief,  whom,  long  ago,  she  had  toiled  through 
torrents  of  tropical  rain  to  heal. 

First  she  asked  for  food,  refusing  to  starve  while 
men  fought.  Then  she  directed  that  each  side  should 
choose  two  men  to  speak  for  them.  These  grim  warriors, 
so  sullen  and  threatening  a  few  moments  ago,  obeyed 
her  every  word.  Amid  excitement  and  frenzy  she  at 
last  persuaded  the  injured  tribe  to  accept  a  fine.  Part 
was  at  once  paid,  but  as  they  used  no  money  it  was 
paid  in  casks  and  bottles  of  trade  gin. 

Mary  Slessor  trembled,  for  she  knew  that  when  they 
were  drunk  they  would  fight  after  all.  A  daring  idea 
flashed  into  her  mind.  According  to  the  law  of  these 
people  clothes  thrown  over  anything  give  it  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  your  body.  She  snatched  off  any  clothing 
she  could  spare,  and  spread  it  over  the  gin. 

At  last  they  grew  quieter,  and  she  spoke  to  them. 
“  I  am  going  home,”  she  said,  “  and  I  shall  be  away 
many  moons.  Promise  me  here,  on  both  sides,  that 
you  will  not  go  to  war  with  one  another  while  I  am 
away.”  “We  promise,”  they  said.  They  gathered 
around  her,  and  she  told  them  the  story  of  Jesus  Christ 
in  Whose  name  she  had  come  to  them.  The  tribes  kept 
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their  promise  to  her,  so  that  when  she  returned,  they 
could  say  :  “  It  is  peace.” 

This  Scottish  lassie  set  out  to  do  no  grand  thing, 
only  to  serve  her  Master  day  by  day  to  the  uttermost. 
She  took  risks,  and  she  knew  that  she  took  them,  not 
to  bring  glory  to  herself,  but  to  turn  the  cannibals  of 
Calabar  from  darkness  to  light,  and  from  the  power 
of  Satan  unto  God. 

What  was  the  mainspring  of  her  life  ?  Not  sympathy 
alone  for  their  misery,  lhat  might  have  led  her  to 
give  her  money,  but  the  love  of  Christ  constrained  her 
to  give  herself.  She  found  that  He  was  depending 
on  her  to  bring  happiness  and  joy  to  those  that  knew 
it  not,  so  she  bent  all  her  energies  to  fulfil  that  trust. 
She  trusted  in  Him  to  be  with  her  always,  and  found 
by  experience  that  her  faith  was  not  in  vain.  She 
felt  His  presence  in  the  African  forests,  when  she  prayed  : 
“  O  God,  shut  the  leopards’  mouths.”  She  knew  His 
power  when  the  heathen  chiefs  yielded  to  her  rebukes. 
Before  she  died  in  1915,  having  fought  the  good 
fight  and  kept  the  faith,  she  saw  of  the  travail  of  her 
soul  and  was  satisfied. 


II 

It  is  only  a  hero  who  can  inspire  others  to  acts  of 
heroism.  Jesus  Christ  possessed  all  the  qualifications 
which  make  a  hero.  He  displayed  physical  courage 
of  a  high  order  in  going  to  Jerusalem  when  Lazarus 
died,  although  the  Jews  had  threatened  to  stone  Him; 
but  it  was  moral  courage  that  enabled  Him  to  set  His 
face  steadfastly  and  go  up  to  Jerusalem  for  the  last 
time,  knowing  what  awaited  Him,  and  that  made  it 
possible  for  Him  to  say  in  the  depth  of  the  agony  in 
the  garden:  “Nevertheless  not  My  will  but  Thine  be 
done.”  “  For  the  joy  that  was  set  before  Him,  He 
endured  the  cross,  despising  the  shame.”  His  joy 
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was  not  so  much  in  the  anticipation  of  cessation  of  pain 
and  suffering,  as  in  the  consciousness  that  He  did  His 
Father’s  will,  and  the  knowledge  that  by  His  act  of 
self-sacrifice  He  would  win  back  the  allegiance  of  men 
to  their  heavenly  Father. 

Many  are  they  in  our  own  day  who  have  been  con¬ 
strained  by  the  love  of  Christ  to  give  themselves  without 
reserve  to  make  known  God’s  purpose  of  redeeming 
love  towards  all  mankind.  We  think  of  the  bravery 
of  Dr.  T.  L.  Pennell  of  Bannu,  who  moved  unarmed 
among  the  wild  tribes  of  the  Afghan  frontier  ;  who 
accepted  the  invitation  of  the  ferocious  outlaw  chief, 
Chikki,  to  visit  him  in  his  mountain  den  ;  who  passed 
no  less  than  34,000  cases  through  his  hospital  in  one 
year  ;  and  whose  death  in  1912  plunged  the  heart  of 
the  wildest  of  all  eastern  peoples  into  profound  sorrow. 
Our  hearts  glow  with-  admiration  as  we  read  how 
Dr.  Arthur  Jackson  laid  down  his  life  at  Moukden 
in  1 91 1  in  saving  China  from  the  visitation  of  the  plague. 

A  stained  glass  window  at  Vatorata,  Papua,  described 
by  the  Rev.  F.  H.  L.  Paton  as  the  ugliest  window 
that  he  had  ever  seen,  sets  forth  the  names  of  eighty-two 
South  Sea  Island  native  missionaries  who  died  at  their 
posts  in  New  Guinea  between  1872  and  1899.  Like 
Bishop  Patteson,  John  Williams,  James  Chalmers,  and 
many  other  noble  men  and  women,  they  counted  not 
their  lives  dear  unto  themselves,  if  they  might  make 
known  unto  others  the  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ. 

Ill 

“  Has  it  been  worth  while  ?  ”  we  ask.  Where  Mary 
Slessor  lived  and  worked,  no  longer  are  twin  children 
destroyed  at  birth,  or  wives  sacrificed  alive  at  the  death 
of  a  chief,  or  boys  compelled  to  be  tried  by  the  ordeal 
of  pouring  boiling  oil  over  their  naked  arms.  Drunken¬ 
ness  and  fighting  have  been  replaced  by  the  “  Jesus 
way  ”  of  honest  work  and  reverent  worship. 
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A  Fijian  chief,  after  listening  patiently  to  a  white 
visitor  who  decried  the  missionary  and  his  work,  replied : 
“  Look  here,  my  friend,  do  you  see  that  oven  there  ? 
Well,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  missionary  and  his  work, 
you  would  now  be  in  it,  and  we  should  shortly  be 
feasting  upon  your  body  !  ”  The  South  Sea  Islanders 
now  cultivate  and  make  arrowroot,  copra,  and  coconut 
oil  in  order  that  they  may  have  the  money  to  purchase 
Bibles.  In  1911-12  the  churches  in  Samoa  sent  over 
£5000  to  one  missionary  society,  and  the  churches  in 
Fiji  over  £10,000  to  another. 

Who  fighteth  best  for  God— the  knight 
Who  hath  his  blade  all  whole  and  bright, 

Who  never  knew  the  thrill  to  stand 
With  snapped  steel  quivering  in  his  hand  ? 

Not  so  !  He  fighteth  best,  whose  heart 
Grim  fate  hath  challenged  at  the  start, 

Who  scorns  to  be  by  odds  dismayed 
But  wins  the  day  with  half  his  blade. 

J.  Buckham . 


CHAPTER  III 


Service 

I 

SEVEN  days  from  the  nearest  train,  up  among 
the  mountains  of  India  where  the  great  oak 
trees  and  crimson  rhododendrons  grow  and  the 
maidenhair  fern  is  wild  along  the  wayside,  is  to  be 
found  a  colony  of  lepers.  We  know  little  about  this 
dreadful  disease  in  England,  and  when  we  read  about 
it  in  our  Bibles  we  do  not  realize  the  marvel  of  its 
cure  by  Jesus  Christ.  Usually  it  starts  at  one  of  the 
extremities  of  the  body  with  a  kind  of  numbness  and 
inability  to  feel  heat  or  cold.  It  is  quickly  followed 
by  a  gradual  decay  of  that  member  of  the  body  until 
it  falls  off.  The  sufferers  have  always  been  turned 
out  of  the  abodes  of  their  fellow-men  from  fear  of 
contagion.  Often  dirty,  loathsome  objects,  probably 
maimed  and  disfigured,  with  none  to  care  for  their 
sores,  these  lepers  drag  out  a  miserable  existence  until 
death  comes  as  a  welcome  relief. 

Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  this  colony  of  Chandag, 
amid  its  beautiful  surroundings.  Living  with  the 
lepers  is  an  American  lady,  Mary  Reed.  Often  she 
may  be  found  in  the  hospital  binding  up  with  her 
own  hands  the  terrible  wounds  of  the  worst  cases.  She 
arranges  that  those  who  are  well  enough  shall  take 
the  cows  out  to  graze,  or  work  in  their  gardens,  so  that 
they  may  be  out  in  the  pure  air. 

Every  day,  weather  permitting,  and  the  people  well 
enough,  Miss  Reed  has  Bible  lessons  with  the  women 
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and  the  girls.  Through  their  missionary,  who  shares 
their  life  so  completely,  they  get  their  first  faint  picture 
of  Him  Who  Himself  took  our  infirmities  and  bore 
our  sicknesses.  All  who  come  to  know  Christ  are  given 
some  work  to  do  for  Him.  One  learns  how  to  bathe 
and  dress  the  wounds  of  a  newcomer.  Another  finds 
one  more  helpless  than  herself  and  grinds  her  curry 
powder  for  her.  One  Indian  leper  Christian,  who  has 
lost  fingers  and  toes,  and  has  a  sadly  marred  face,  yet 
manages  regularly  to  carry  a  friend  on  his  back  to  hear 
the  scripture  lesson. 

What  led  Mary  Reed  to  do  this  service  for  Jesus 
Christ  ?  At  one  time  she  was  a  missionary  in  India, 
visiting  the  Indian  ladies  shut  up  in  the  women  s 
apartments.  The  climate  told  upon  her  health,  and 
she  was  sent  up  to  the  mountains  for  a  change  of  air. 
She  discovered  that  round  the  lovely  spot  where  she 
spent  her  holiday  five  hundred  miserable  lepers  were 
living,  cast  out  by  man  and  with  no  one  to  care  for 
their  sores  ;  but  what  could  she  do  for  them  in  her 
weeks  of  holiday  in  which  she  must  get  strong  enough 
for  her  work  in  the  hot  cities  in  the  plain  ? 

For  five  more  years  she  worked  on,  and  then  the 
doctors  sent  her  home,  telling  her  that  she  needed  a 
good  rest.  She  spent  fifteen  months  at  home,  but  did 
not  get  strong.  Some  symptoms  did  not  get  better. 
She  had  a  constant  tingling  pain  in  her  forefinger, 
and  a  strange  spot  near  one  ear.  Mary  Reed  had  an 
operation,  and  as  she  lay  still  afterwards,  suddenly 
she  knew  what  was  the  matter  with  her.  It  was  so 
strange  and  awful  that  even  the  doctors  had  not  guessed 
it.  She  was  a  leper  ! 

She  determined  to  keep  her  secret  for  a  time,  and 
to  go  forth  as  though  nothing  had  happened  and 
return  to  her  work  in  India.  Denying  herself  even 
a  parting  kiss,  she  walked  out,  and  the  door  of 
home  w-as  closed  behind  her.  Doctors  in  London  and 
Paris  confirmed  her  suspicions.  As  soon  as  she  got 
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back  to  India,  Miss  Reed  wrote  to  tell  her  family  the 
secret  ^of  her  going  away,  and  in  her  brave  letter  she 
said .  I  am  called  apart  among  these  needy  creatures. 
I  shall  have  the  joy  of  ministering  to  a  class  of  people 
who,  but  for  the  preparation  which  has  been  mine  for 
this  special  work,  would  have  had  no  helper  at  all.” 
She  felt  that  she  had  been  called  by  God  to  work  among 
these  poor  creatures.  Speaking  to  a  friend,  there  was 
great  hope  in  her  tone  although  her  voice  faltered, 
she  said  .  Perhaps  I  can  serve  my  Father  better  thus.” 

With  the  knowledge  of  her  own  leprosy,  the  picture 
had  come  to  her  of  hundreds  of  men  and  women  and 
even  small  children,  cast  out  from  their  homes,  unwashed, 
half-starved,  and  hopeless.  Here  was  an  opportunity 
of  working  for  God  in  serving  the  lepers  as  no  other 
missionary  could.  She  had  seen  the  vision  of  Him 
washing  His  disciples’  feet,  Who  had  said:  “  I  am 
among  you  as  He  that  serveth.”  She  had  heard  His 
voice  saying :  “He  that  is  the  greater  among  you,  let 
him  become  as  the  younger  ;  and  he  that  is  chief  as 
he  that  doth  serve.”  Her  life  joy  had  not  been  quenched 
by  the  doctor’s  verdict,  but  intensified.  It  was  to 
serve  Christ  in  serving  others. 


II 

Something,  besides  the  misery  of  the  lepers  or  her 
own  illness  is  needed  to  explain  a  life  like  that  of 
Mary  Reed.  For  the  thousands  whose  pity  is  aroused 
by  the  story  of  suffering,  how  many  are  there  who 
are  moved  to  some  definite  action  on  their  behalf  ? 
In  other  words,  the  existence  of  pain,  misery,  suffering, 
and  sin,  is  not  enough  in  itself  to  call  forth  our  service. 
These  things  form  the  opportunity  ;  but  the  motive 
which  impels  us  to  seize  it  lies  in  a  deep  spiritual 
experience.  It  will  be  easily  understood  that  such 
experiences  are  not  usually  laid  bare  to  the  public 
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gaze.  They  are  too  sacred  for  that  to  be  done,  except 
under  special  circumstances. 

One  such  experience  is  recorded  for  us  in  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles.  “  A  young  man  named  Saul,”  strove 
to  win  happiness  for  himself  by  serving  God  as  he 
thought  right.  This  involved  him  in  a  persecution  of 
the  Christians.  In  his  zeal  he  goes  to  Damascus  armed 
with  the  authority  of  the  chief  priests ;  but  on  the 
way  thither  he  comes  face  to  face  with  the  risen 
Saviour,  Jesus  Christ.  All  the  arguments  which  he 
had  used  to  persuade  himself  that  he  was  right  dis¬ 
appear.  He  is  told  of  the  purpose  which  God  has 
for  his  life.  He  is  to  be  a  chosen  vessel  to  bear  the 
name  of  Christ  before  the  Gentiles,  and  kings,  and  the 
children  of  Israel.  He  is  to  “  open  their  eyes  that  they 
may  turn  from  darkness  to  light,  and  from  the  power 
of  Satan  unto  God.” 

He  obeys  the  heavenly  vision.  The  whole  course 
of  his  life  is  changed.  Henceforth  he  seeks  not  his 
own  happiness,  but  the  happiness  of  mankind.  To 
those  who  were  without  hope  he  proclaims  a  message 
of  joy  and  peace  in  believing  in  Jesus  Christ.  To 
those  who  thought  that  they  could  not  be  what  their 
better  selves  told  them  that  they  ought  to  be,  he  pro¬ 
claimed  the  Gospel  as  the  powrer  of  God  unto  salvation 
to  every  one  that  believeth. 

This  experience  does  not  come  to  us  all  in  such  a 
dramatic  form  as  it  came  to  St.  Paul,  but  it  comes  to 
us  whenever  we  are  brought  face  to  face  with  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  in  prayer,  in  preparation  for  confirmation, 
or  in  times  of  trouble.  When  that  experience  comes, 
all  depends  upon  our  use  of  it.  Are  we  going  to  be 
obedient  to  the  heavenly  vision  ? 

Ill 

The  Rev.  F.  H.  L.  Paton,  in  his  stirring  book,  “The 
Kingdom  in  the  Pacific,”  records  the  striking  fact  that 
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when  the  Student  Volunteer  Movement  of  Australasia 
had  to  face  an  altogether  new  situation  created  by 
the  sudden  awakening  of  the  Church  to  its  missionary 
purpose,  and  the  consequent  demand  for  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  volunteers  far  beyond  the  power  of 
the  Movement  to  supply,  it  sent  its  chairman  through 
the  universities,  not  to  appeal  for  men  to  volunteer, 
but  to  ask  men  to  dedicate  themselves  to  Jesus  Christ, 
and  to  give  Him  the  placing  of  their  lives.  As  a 
result  of  this  method  of  appeal,  “  a  record  number  of 
students  volunteered  during  the  last  twelve  months.” 

It  is  this  same  call  to  which  you  are  responding 
now.  You  are  asked  to  give  Jesus  Christ  the  absolute 
control  of  your  life,  that  He  may  place  it  where  He 
can  use  it  best.  Once  the  response  is  made,  you  will 
be  ready  to  live  your  life  where  it  will  tell  most  for 
Him.  That  may  be  in  England  or  the  lands  over  the 
seas.  It  may  be  in  a  profession,  business,  or  trade  ; 
as  a  sailor,  soldier,  teacher,  or  missionary.  Your 
aim  in  life  will  not  be  “  to  make  money  ”  or  “to  get 
on  ”  or  “  to  become  popular  ”  ;  but  to  serve  Christ 
in  living  for  others  where  He  wills. 

During  the  closing  months  of  the  war,  soldiers  in  a 
certain  base  camp  in  France  saw  a  large  poster  bearing 
these  words :  “  China  Needs  preachers,  school¬ 

masters,  bankers,  engineers,  and  everybody  who  will 
live  a  consistent  Christ  life.”  You  might  quite  easily 
substitute  the  word  “  world  ”  for  the  word  “  China,” 
and  it  would  be  just  as  true.  What  you  have  to  ask 
yourself  is  :  “  Where  does  Christ  call  me  to  live  my 
life  for  Him,  and  in  what  capacity  ?  ” 

If  you  genuinely  put  such  a  question  to  Jesus  Christ 
in  an  attitude  of  prayer,  there  will  be  no  doubt  about 
the  answer.  It  may  not  be  made  clear  all  at  once, 
but  He  will  show  you  by  unmistakable  signs  where 
He  would  have  you  go,  and  what  He  would  have  you 
be.  Are  you  now  seeking  His  will  for  yourself  with 
this  confidence  in  your  heart  ?  Are  you  now  on  the 
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alert  to  recognize  opportunities  of  service  for  Christ  in 
the  happenings  of  your  daily  life,  counting  nothing 
too  small  that  you  may  do  for  Him  ? 

Fain  would  I  love  Thee,  Lord,  and  Thee  adore. 

“  Go,  love  My  brethren,  for  My  people  care, 

Feed  thou  My  lambs  and  sheep — thus  the  store 
Of  love  that  thou  dost  bear.” 

Fain  would  I  praise  Thee,  Lord,  from  day  to  day. 

And  to  Thy  name  a  glorious  anthem  raise. 

“  Be  faithful,  follow  Me,  My  words  obey, 

Thus  only  canst  thou  praise.” 

Fain  would  I  serve  Thee  in  the  path  of  life. 

“  Go  serve  the  souls  around,  of  My  love  tell, 

Go  comfort  those  in  sorrow  and  in  strife, 

Thus  shalt  thou  serve  Me  well  !  ” 

A .  Gertrude'fF isher . 
(“Songs  in  theLNight/’) 


CHAPTER  IV 


Obedience 

I 

ONE  summer’s  evening  in  1893  the  attention  of  a 
huge  crowd  at  Hyde  Park  Corner,  Cambridge, 
was  riveted  by  the  sight  of  a  young  man 
suddenly  seizing  a  child  of  a  year  old  out  of  its  mother’s 
arms  and  holding  it  shoulder  high  with  the  exclama¬ 
tion:  ‘  ‘  Except  ye  be  converted  and  become  as  little 
children,  ye  shall  in  no  wise  enter  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven.”  On  another  occasion  we  are  told  that  the 
same  young  man  got  a  large  crowd  of  people  to  kneel 
under  "the  old  tree  which  stands  there  and  offer  them¬ 
selves  to  God  in  prayer. 

Who  was  this  man  so  full  of  burning  earnestness 
and  total  unconventionality  ?  A  year  before  this 
incident  Douglas  Thornton  had  gone  up  to  the  uni¬ 
versity  from  Marlborough,  where  he  had  lived  the 
healthy  life  of  an  English  schoolboy.  During  his  five 
years  there  he  was  conscious  of  a  personal  touch  with 
the  divine  and  the  unseen,  which  had  come  to  him 
at  his  brother’s  death,  and  never  left  him.  It  was  at 
the  Keswick  Convention  in  1893  that  he  began  in 
reality  his  life  of  utter  obedience  to  Jesus  Christ.  He 
tells  us  that  the  request  of  the  speaker  to  the  audience 
to  say  with  him:  “  I  believe  in  the  Holy  Ghost,”  made 
him  feel  impelled  to  testify.  “  So  out  I  went,”  he 
says.  “  Let  me  speak  to-night.”  And  he  did.  And 
so  the  life  in  him  began  indeed. 

As  soon  as  he  got  back  to  Cambridge  he  sold  a  good 
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deal  of  his  furniture  and  ornaments,  and  ate  starvation 
lunches,  in  order  to  have  money  for  the  work  of  God. 
Next  year  he  joined  the  newly-formed  Student  Volunteer 
Missionary  Union,  signing  the  declaration  of  member¬ 
ship:  ‘‘It  is  my  purpose,  if  God  will,  to  become  a 
foreign  missionary,”  and  giving  himself  whole-heartedly 
to  the  promotion  of  its  work. 

In  a  letter  written  at  that  time,  he  concluded  : 
“  Last  vacation  I  was  reading  and  thinking  over  this 
awful  responsibility.  Is  the  world  to  be  evangelized  ? 
‘Yes/  we  cry,  ‘  God  willing,  yes/  Never  let  us  shrink 
from  doing  God’s  will.  I  am  under  orders  to  obey 
God,  and  must  obey.” 

Four  years  later  he  was  at  Cairo.  His  ambition 
was  fulfilled.  He  was  a  foreign  missionary,  working 
under  the  Church  Missionary  Society.  Long  before 
he  could  speak  the  language  fluently,  he  started  a 
picturesque  little  meeting  at  the  quay  for  the  Nile 
boats  from  Upper  Fgypt.  There  he  would  suspend  a 
sheet  in  the  rigging,  and  have  a  lantern  service.  Very 
early  did  he  speak  some  simple  words  to  the  boatmen 
as  they  squatted  on  the  deck,  or  peered  from  the 
wherries  lying  alongside — dusky  forms  seen  in  the  dim 
starlight,  or  in  the  light  cast  by  a  smoky  lamp,  with 
teeth  and  eyes  gleaming  white  in  the  murkiness  around. 

From  first  to  last  he  strove  to  be  true  to  God  and 
conscience  all  his  life.  Writing  to  his  betrothed,  when 
she  was  about  to  start  for  Egypt,  he  asks  her  to  make 
a  firm  resolve  before  her  Maker  to  help  him  to  be  true 
to  his  convictions.  He  felt  that  God  had  called  him 
to  be  a  preacher-prophet  all  the  time.  “  I  must  work 
while  it  is  called  to-day,”  he  says.  “  God  willing,  Cairo 
must  undergo  a  transformation  of  religious  life.  How 
to  bring  this  about  calls  for  our  constant  prayers.  It 
must  be  done.” 

The  work  was  not  the  employment  of  his  life,  it 
was  his  life.  What  were  the  last  words  which  his 
impassioned  voice  echoed  down  the  silent  hospital 
corridors  ?  “  Tlw  work,” 
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“  I  must.”  The  note  of  divine  compulsion  sounds 
clearly  all  through  Douglas  Thornton’s  short  and 
strenuous  life.  A  soldier  obeys  because  he  has  to. 
His  obedience  may,  or  may  not,  be  willingly  rendered. 
It  was  far  otherwise  with  Douglas  Thornton.  He 
obeyed  because  he  wanted  to.  He  knew  his  heavenly 
Father’s  will  that  “  all  men  should  be  saved,  and  come 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth,”  and  gave  himself  un¬ 
reservedly  to  this  work.  His  was  not  so  much  the 
obedience  of  a  soldier  or  a  slave  as  that  of  a  son,  who 
knows  his  father’s  plan,  and  feels  that  he  is  trusted  to 
carry  it  out. 

His  life  was  conformed  to  the  perfect  pattern  of 
the  Son  of  God,  Who  was  “  obedient  even  unto  death, 
yea,  the  death  of  the  cross.”  God  sent  His  Son,  and 
the  Son  came  to  do  His  Father’s  will.  There  is  no 
doubt  in  His  mind  what  that  will  is.  “It  is  not 
the  will  of  your  Father  which  is  in  Heaven,  that  one 
of  these  little  ones  should  perish.”  He  does  this  will 
gladly  and  willingly.  “  I  am  come  that  they  may 
have  life  and  may  have  it  more  abundantly.”  The 
reluctance  of  the  flesh  to  bear  all  the  suffering  which 
the  fulfilment  of  that  will  entailed  is  firmly  overcome 
in  the  garden  of  Gethsemane. 


Ill 

“  The  light  of  the  knowledge  of  the  glory  of  God 
in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ  ”  has  shined  in  my  heart. 
I  realize  that  God  loves  me  and  wants  my  love,  my 
loyalty,  my  life.  “  With  my  whole  heart  ”  I  meant 
the  words:  “I  do ’’-—acknowledged  myself  bound  to 
believe  and  to  do  all  those  things  which  my  godfathers 
and  godmothers  undertook  for  me  when  I  was  baptized. 
My  confirmation  vow  was  not  lightly  undertaken.-  I 
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want  to  please  my  heavenly  Father  and  to  do  His  will. 
So  once  again  I  put  the  solemn  question  to  myself: 
“  Wilt  thou  then  obediently  keep  God’s  holy  will  and 
commandments,  and  walk  in  the  same  all  the  days  of 
thy  life  ?  ”  I  answer  :  <f  By  God’s  grace,  ‘  I  will.’  ” 

“  Go  ye  into  the  all  world,  and  preach  the  Gospel 
to  every  creature.”  There  is  God’s  command  given 
to  us  through  His  Son  Jesus  Christ,  that  he  who  runs 
may  read.  It  has  been  said  that  if  God  wants  to 
evangelize  the  world  He  can  do  it  without  me.  He 
can,  but  He  will  not.  He  is  depending  on  me.  Some 
bit  of  work  in  India,  China,  or  Africa,  will  not  be  done 
unless  I  make  it  possible  by  my  prayers,  by  my  gifts, 
or  my  own  personal  witness.  If  I  fail  to  do  it  I  delay 
my  Lord’s  coming.  If  I  humbly  try  to  do  it,  trusting 
in  His  grace,  I  shall  hear  the  words:  “  Well  done,  good 
and  faithful  servant,  enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  Thy 
Lord.” 

A  lady  related  that  in  her  schooldays,  she  was  greatly 
surprised  one  speech  day  to  hear  her  own  name  read 
out  as  the  winner  of  a  prize.  As  she  went  up  to  receive 
it  she  kept  on  repeating  to  herself,  “  Does  he  really 
mean  me  ?  ”  Shall  I  not  ask  myself  the  same  question 

to-day,  when  I  hear  my  Lord  saying:  “  Go  ye . 

and  preach.”  Does  He  really  mean  me  ? 

Just  as  I  am,  young,  strong,  and  free, 

To  be  the  best  that  I  can  be, 

For  truth,  and  righteousness,  and  Thee, 

Lord  of  rny  life,  I  come. 


Marian  Farningh  a  m . 


Questions  for  Discussion1 


Chapter  I 

1.  Wherein  lies  the  charm  of  adventure  ? 

2.  In  what  way  did  Dr.  Susie  Rijnhait  adventure  for  Christ  ? 

3.  What  opportunities  of  adventure  for  Christ  do  “  the  cry  of 

the  masses  for  light  in  India  and  Africa  to-day  ”  present 
to  us  ? 2 

4.  In  what  way  are  we  called  to  adventure  for  Christ  ? 

Chapter  II 

1.  What  is  heroism  ?  Illustrate  from  the  life  of  Mary  Slessor. 

2.  Which  was  the  braver — Jack  Cornwall,  V.C.,  or  Mary  Slessor  ? 

Be  prepared  to  support  your  reply  with  solid  reasons. 

3.  Can  you  give  any  instances  of  heroes  of  Christ  who  have 

altered  the  life  of  whole  tribes  ? 

4.  Can  I  make  myself  a  hero,  or  does  it  depend  on  other  circum¬ 

stances  ?  If  so,  on  what  ? 

Chapter  III 

1.  What  is  the  foundation  of  Christian  service  ? 

2.  In  what  part  of  the  world  to-day  is  the  need  greatest  for  : — 

(a)  Christian  doctors  and  nurses  ; 

(b)  Christian  educationists  ?  2 

3  Suggest  some  ways  in  which  Christ  served  His  fellow  men  ? 

4  How  does  God  show  me  where  and  in  what  capacity  He  would 

have  me  serve  Him  ? 

1 

Chapter  IV  * 

1.  What  is  the  meaning  of  obedience  ?  What  did  it  mean  : — 

(a)  To  Christ  ; 

(b)  To  Douglas  Thornton  ; 

(c)  To  any  man  or  woman  known  to  us  ? 

2.  Would  there  be  an}?-  difference  in  the  world  if  all  “  who  profess 

and  call  themselves  Christians  ”  obeyed  His  last  com¬ 
mand  ?  If  so,  what  would  that  difference  be  ? 

3 .  In  what  way  are  ws  going  to  act  on  this  command  ?  How  can 

I  be  obedient  when  at  present  I  cannot  go  abroad  ? 


1  “  Notes  for  headers  ”  can  be  obtained  from  the  Study  Depart¬ 
ment,  C.M.S.,  Salisbury  Square,  E.C.  4,  2d.,  post  free. 

2  See  “  From  Slavery  to  Sonship  "  (3d.  net)  ;  "  The  Cry  for  the 
Eight  ”  (2d.  net),  C.M.S.,  Salisbury  Square,  E.C.  4. 
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